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A CHAPEL OF THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 
AT EASTBOURNE. 
By THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 

On the high ground called Ocklynge, on the landward side 
of the town of Eastbourne, there is standing the tower of a 
windmill, bereft of its sails, known as St. John’s Mill, the 
name being derived from the connection, long ago, of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem with the site. Some evidence 
of the former existence of a chapel near the spot is found 
as late as 1838 in the Tithe Apportionment Agreement, in 
which two pieces of land are named respectively East Chapel 
and West Chapel, but for more definite evidence one has to 
go back to a period nearly 500 years earlier. 

In 1341, the lands of the Hospitallers, comprising a toft, 
50 acres of land and 6 acres of meadow in Okelyng near 
Eastbourne were seized into the King’s hands on the 
allegation that a king of England gave the lands to the Prior 
to find a chaplain to celebrate divine service for the souls of 
the kings of England in a certain chapel at Okelyng, and to 
distribute alms to the poor going there, two days a week, and 
that the said chantry and alms were withdrawn 20 years past. 
An Inquisition was held and it was found that one Robert de 
Okelyng gave the lands to the Brethren of the Hospital in 
England in frankalmoin, and that none of the King’s 
predecessors ever held the tenement or gave them to the 
Hospital and Brethren, and that no chantry or alms were 
ever made there, but that one Robert Criel, a Brother of the 
Hospital, who held the tenement in custody by the assignment 
of the Prior and Convent of the Hospital for 50 years, 
distributed alms to the poor of his own accord when he 
stayed there ; consequently the Escheator was ordered to 
amove the King’s hand without delay.! 

The same question arose again in 1353, and the case was 
once more decided in the Prior’s favour, the Jury finding 
that the Prior was not bound to find any chantry in the Chapel 
of Okelyng in Bourne by reason of the lands and rents which 
he held in Bourne and Wyllingdon, nor had his predecessors 
ever found, or been bound to find, any such chantry.2 


(1) Close Roll, 15 Edw. III, Pt. 3,¥m. 20. 
(2) Assize*® Roll,} 941, m.47. 
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The Order of the Knights Hospitallers in England was 
suppressed in 1540 and ultimately the Ocklynge property 
came into the possession of the Hurst family. The mill and 
some of the surrounding buildings have been acquired recently 
by Messrs. Lovells, builders, and in the course of alterations 
the head of a pillar piscina has come to light. It belongs 
to a period not later than the 14th century, and we can 
assume, without doubt, that it came from the chapel above 
referred to. The relic is now in the possession of Sir Reginald 
St-Johnston, K.C.M.G., who resides at the Ocklynge Manor 
House close by, and it is by his courtesy that we have been 
able to inspect it and take the photographs here reproduced. 
The illustrations show (a) the bowl and hole for drainage, 
and (b) the underside, exhibiting the arrangement for fixing 
the head to the pillar or shaft. The material is Eastbourne 
greensand stone, and some mutilation has been caused by 
its use as a building stone. 


It may be if interest to note that the Eastbourne 
community was considered as belonging to the larger 
Preceptory at Poling in West Sussex, and in a Return of the 
property of the Knights Hospitallers in England made in 1338, 
the Ocklynge property is named under the heading of 
‘ Bailiwick of Palyng.’3 Besides the Eastbourne property 
the Hospitallers had considerable possessions in East Sussex, 
and these were combined in a manor called ‘St. John’s, 
Ocklynge, Rushlake, and Swines’ and rentals of the manor 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, after the manor had come 
into the hands of the Parker family of Ratton in Willingdon, 
mention tenants with holdings in Warbleton, Dallington, 
Hailsham (near Swines Hill in Polegate), Herstmonceux, 
Pevensey and Burwash. 

(3) Military Religious Orders, F. C. Woodhouse. 





BROADWATER PARISH ACCOUNTS. 
(From the Collection of the late F. E. Sawyer, F.S.A., and 


published in the Southern Weekly News under the head of 
Sussex Notes and Queries.).! 


“Some eighty years ago the late Mr. Singer Hyde of 
Broadwater was able to rescue a small pile of old papers 
which had been destined for the flames. Many of these old 
documents had been already destroyed, but those he obtained 


(1) See p.86. 
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he joyfully conveyed to a place of safety, from whence it has 
been my fortune to receive them. ‘They consist of a quantity 
of matter relating to the Overseers and Churchwardens 
accounts of the Parish of Broadwater, from the year 1662. 
One of the earliest papers of the series is the Overseers account 
for the parish for the year 1662, 1663. It is written on a long 
narrow sheet of paper in the cramped handwriting of the 
period. Without doubt it was, as will obviously appear, the 
authorised statement of the expenditure for relief purposes 
for the period. 

‘‘ The accountts of William Moonke, Overseer of ye poore of 
the pish of Broadwater, from Easter Ano. Dni. 1662, to 
Easter 1663 ; as also the particulars of monys layd out by 
him since that time. 

£ s.d. 
Payd the Widdow Labrum for 4 weeks’ 











allowance April ye 26th 00 I2 0O 
Payd Tho. Labrum ye same day for 4 weeks—oo 4 0 
Payd Eli Stubington ye same day for 4 

weeks 00 4 O 
Payd for keepeing Labrum’s boy 4 weeks 00 4 0 
Payd Wid. Smarte ye same day for 4 weeks—oo 12 0 
Payd Joan Ffry ye same day for 4 weeks——-o0 6 oO 


The above-named poor folk were the only regular recipients 
of parochial relief, and their names alone therefore regularly 
occur each month, after the first payment, and presumably 
because of illness the amount given to Labrum’s boy was 
doubled. In addition to relief in money the parish paid for 
the lodgings of its poor. 


Payd ye Widdo Stamer for Wid. Smarte’s 





rent for halfe a yeare May ye 4th —————00 5 0 
Ye same day payd a quarter’s rent for 
Stubbington 00 3 0 


There are but few payments for articles in kind contained 
in the account, amongst which are the following :-— 





Payd for a boye’s cloathes 00 16 I0 
Payd for a pr of shooues for him ~——————00 2 4 
Payd for a pr of stockings 00 2 6 





The last payment for the relief of the boy is on November 
30th. ‘ Payd for keeping a boye three weeks 6s. od.’ The 
next item on the account tells the reason of the parish being 
absolved from further demands towards his sustenance. 

Payd for 3 Elles Lockram and thread to 
make a sheete to bury him in —-——————-00 3 4 
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It will be noticed that no charge is made for a coffin, but 
the body was simply wrapped in a shroud of coarse linen known 
as ‘lockram.’ ‘The use of coffins did not generally come into 
vogue until about this period, the middle of the seventeenth 
century. This accounts for the omission of an item which 
would have had to have been provided for out of the poor’s 
rate. Some twenty years later an Act was passed enjoining a 
particular mode of enshrouding the dead for the benefit of 
those engaged in the woollen trade, ‘ It was enacted that no 
person whatsoever should be buried in any shirt, shift, or 
sheet, made of or mingled with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, 
or silver, or other than what should be made of wool only ; or 
be put into any coffin lined or faced with anything made of or 
mingled with flax, hemp, silk, or hair, upon pain of the 
forfeiture of the sum of Five Pounds.’ ‘This Act remaining in 
force until late in the reign of George III, or to within about 
seventy years ago, the dead were thea uniformly buried in 
woollen—a certificate to that effect being granted by the parson 
of the parish—with, but a few exceptions, when the penalty 
generally enforced was the sum of fifty shillings. 

Payd for laying of him forth —_-——- 
for bread and beere at his burial! ——-———— 00 
payd for knell and grave-—_--_ 00 2 

A funeral repast was therefore officially recognised as a 
warrantable expense, and possibly the occasion was deemed 
worthy of some rejoicing in view of the fact that these were 
the last expenses the parish would be put to ‘ for the boy.’ 
The clerical expenses in preparing the account of the parish 
were not large, and they are simply thus put. 





6 
) 
2 











Payd for writeing a book, J une 22nd—-——- 00 I Oo 
For my charges going to ye puinon and for 

figuring up the book - 00 I 6 
December 6th, payd for writing a bbook——-—-oo I 0 
Payd Tho. Nash for goeing to Justices with 

my purvy 00 o 8 


Payd for writing and keeping my accounts—oo 2 0 
These items for firing for the poor appear in the accounts. 








Payd Tho. Gift for 500 of peat ————00 3 0 
Payd Douglas Easton for peat— ———00 5 4 
Payd John Beath for carrying ye peat 00 3 0 





I am very uncertain as to the locality from which the peat 
was obtained, but imagine it to have been brought from the 
woodland districts in the neighbourhood of Parham and West 
Chiltington. 
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One name alone occurs in this year’s account as a recipient 
of temporary relief. 
Payd Tho. Bayley in ye time of his sicknesse—oo0 II 0 
Of the expenditure the ‘ sum total ’ is 28 8 8 
How this was obtained is not very clearly set forth. The 
‘three books’ probably refer to their demand of rates made 
for the purposes of relief. 























Recd. by 3 books ——22 6 6 
Recd. of Mr. Dooke 03 I0 O 
Recd. abt comeing in 00-10 0 
Recd. of Thos. Moonke oI 16 o 
Recd. for use of mony 00 18 oO 
Recd. in all the sum 2900 6 
Right due the pish — 00 8 00 





The account does not quite balance, but, no matter for 
this, it was passed all right and certified by the names as 
follows :— 

GEO. BUTLER, Minister. 
ROBERT JOHNSON. 
JOHN EASTON. 
THOMAS H. MOONKE. 
Wn. W. MOoonreE. 
WILLIAM LEE. 


The minister's name is not contained in the list of rectors by 
Cartwright, probably he held his appointment under the 
Commonwealth, and he certainly had not been superseded at 
this date. The others are names of old families long resident 
in the parish, but now extinct. These individuals made 
their crosses or marks with characteristic individuality as was 
then customary, so that although unable to write their names, 
it would be possible for them to recognise their marks. At 
the end of the document is written the justice’s certificate— 
‘We allow of this account and nominate and appoint William 
Capon and Willm Shelly [this latter name is crossed through] 
to be overseers of ye poore for this year and they are [words 
crossed through] he is to receive of ye last overseers eight 
shillings. Witness our hands ye 25th of April, Ano. Dmi. 
1663. ‘ ALLEN GORING.’ 
“CHARLES Butt.’ 

The Christian name of the first signature is not quite clear, 
and may be incorrect. I have, at all events, been unable to 
trace the name in the pedigrees of Elwes and Cartwright. 


HvuBERT E. SNEWIN.” 
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THE EASTERN END OF THE RIDGEWAY BETWEEN 
RYE AND UCKFIELD. 
By W. MACLEAN HOMAN. 


On p.171 of the May, 1937, issue of Sussex Notes and 
Queries there is a description of the Ridgeway between Rye 
and Uckfield (written by Ernest Straker, F.S.A.) ; beyond 
the latter it joined the Roman Road from Lewes to London 
described in S.A.C. lxxiv. 

There is evidence that the eastern terminus of this Ridgeway, 
at least in the 13th century and probably also for a 
considerable period before this, was not at Rye but on the 
Brede River at a point about half a mile east of the town of 
Rye, and near the present Rye Municipal Boundary. There 
can be little doubt that the end of the Ridgeway in the 13th 
century was connected with the town of Old Winchelsea, on 
the opposite side of the Brede River, by the Ferry from which 
the Crown drew a not inconsiderable revenue after Henry III, 
in 1247, had acquired Winchelsea from the Abbot of Fécamp. 
The Pipe Rolls show that the ‘‘ Passagium "’ and ‘‘ Thelonium ”’ 
in 1267 produced {14 5s. od., but this revenue from the 
Ferry had disappeared by 1292, when Winchelsea had been 
moved to its new site, where it stands at present. 

Evidence of a highway terminating on the Brede River, 
as described above, is found in a Charter Roll xxxi, Henry 
III, which defined the boundaries of Rye in 1247 as follows: 
“ As the sea’”’ (by this is obviously meant the wide tidal 
estuary of the Brede River) ‘ goes from the entrance of the 
Mill Lade’’ (apparently the Padiam Sewer) ‘‘ to the fee of 
James of Northye ’’ (south of Playden) ‘‘ in such a way that 
both sides of the whole waterway belongs to the said town of 
Rye, and from there as the King’s Highway goes as far as the 
stair which is above the fee of Brice Palmer’’ etc. From 
this we must conclude that the Boundary followed a Highway 
for a little distance northwards from the Brede River. There 
can be little doubt that this Highway in the 13th century 
was a continuation of the Ridgeway from Uckfield to Rye 
and that it formed the principal road connecting Old 
Winchelsea with the main road system of the Country. It 
will be remembered that in the 13th century Old Winchelsea 
was a town of considerable importance as shown by the fact 
that it furnished a larger number of ships for the King’s use 
than any other of the Cinque Port towns. After Winchelsea 
had been moved to its present site in 1292 it evidently 
continued to use the Ridgeway, connecting with it between 
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Rye and Udimore by means of a Ferry and, in the 14th 
century, also by a bridge over the Brede River. 
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It is probable that the considerable traffic of Winchelsea 
and Rye with London in the Middle Ages did not follow the 
Ridgeway as far as Uckfield, but only as far as the present 
“Cripps Corner,” for there is every reason to believe that the 
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Ridgeway near Cripps Corner was crossed by a Roman Road, 
still in use in the Middle Ages, and in parts still used, running 
in fairly straight lines from Pevensey to Sedlescombe and 
from there to Rochester. Though this road has not apparently 
been definitely proved south of Sandhurst, two miles north 
of Bodiam, it is unreasonable to suppose that the five miles 
between Sandhurst and Cripps Corner should form a gap in 
the road system and that the Roman Road from Rochester 
should not continue at least as far as Sedlescombe, where 
there are remains of Roman Iron Works. The Roman Road 
via Rochester to London was, to judge by its straight 
alignment, more important than that via Uckfield and it was 
a few miles shorter. Five miles north of Bodiam it was joined 
by another important Roman Road, from Lympne via 
Kingsnorth, near a place now known as Mounts Farm. The 
junction stands high and commands an extensive view in all 
directions. The writer suggests that this may be the 
Mantuantonis mentioned between Anderesio (Anderida= 
Pevensey) and Lemanis (Lympne) in the Ravenna List. 

There can be little doubt that the Ridgeway between 
Rye and Uckfield is a very ancient road possibly antedating 
the Roman Occupation ; this suggests that a settlement has 
probably existed at a very early date on the hill now occupied 
by the town of Rye. It may be more than a coincidence that 
the name is not unlike Ruym, which according to Nennius, 
was the British name for the Isle of Thanet. The historian, 
J. A. Giles (Bohn’s Edition of Nennius, p.397 in ‘‘ Six Old 
English Chronicles ’’), derives Ruym from Ruith-in meaning 
River Island, which in early times would be a most appropriate 
name for the site of Rye. 

The name, Portus de Wincenesel, appears to have been 
used at least as early as 1031 (Canute’s grant of Rammesleah 
to the Abbey of Fécamp) for the Mouth or Estuary of the 
combined Rother and Brede Rivers, immediately west of 
Broomhill. Though the Rother evidently entered the sea by 
several outlets, the principal one, at least in the 13th century, 
appears to have been that of Winchelsea, as appears from 
Nicholas de Houdlou’s Report on the best means of improving 
Romney Harbour (Patent Roll 52, Henry III) and other 
early documentary evidence. The silting up of the Port of 
Winchelsea apparently took place towards the end of the 
15th century, and was followed by the gradual silting up of 
the Camber, which, having been Old Winchelsea’s harbour, 
appears to have remained under the control of the Town 
after the latter was removed to its present site, 1280-1292. 





aa 
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It was probably this silting up, and the sea simultaneously 
forming a navigable channel to Rye from the south-east, 
which caused the final decline of New Winchelsea at the end 
of the 15th century by giving Rye an independent free approach 
to the sea. 

The land on the south side of the Camber, including Old 
Winchelsea, suffered severely from the inroads of the sea 
from the middle of the 13th century onwards, these eventually 
causing the removal of the Town to a new site. Apparently 
the erosion of the coast between Rye and Dungeness continued 
and took place mainly in the 16th century. The low-lying 
marshland north of the Camber evidently, according to the 
Surveys of the Manor of Iham of 1285 and 1291, was 
overwhelmed by the sea about 1290 and there can be little 
doubt that the terminus of the Uckfield-Rye Ridgeway on 
the Brede River was destroyed about the same time. 


{In the 13th century there was near the end of the Ridgeway east 
of Rye a small marsh mentioned in the Surveys of the Manor of Iham 
in 1285 and 1291 as the ‘‘ Mariscus Rengeri.”” It was destroyed by the 
inroads of the sea between these dates. The surveys mention as among 
the occupiers, Henry Paris and John Paris. The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission’s 5th Report, Part ii, mentions a certain 
Matthew Paris as a witness to a deed in Rye in 1324. The famous 
13th century chronicler of the same name in his description of the 
damage caused by the inroads of the sea in 1252 near the Port of 
Winchelsea stated that he had personal knowledge of the matter, 
from which we may probably conclude that he came from the 
neighbourhood of Rye or old Winchelsea and that he was a member of 
the Paris family living there.] 





THE WOOL TRADE OF CHICHESTER, 1377-80. 
By R. A. PELHAM, M.A., Ph.D. 

The surviving wool accounts of Sussex for Richard II’s 
reign are divisible into two groups—an earlier set of three 
belonging to the period when Chichester appears to have been 
the only port of shipment for the whole county, and a larger 
set covering the years 1382-98 during which considerable 
quantities of wool were also being shipped from Lewes and 
Seaford. Here we are only concerned with the earlier set, 
but a few remarks concerning the accounts as a whole may be 
of interest. 
¥?Although constituted the Staple for Sussex in 1353,! 
Chichester was by no means an ideal choice. In the first place 


(1) Statutes of the Realm, i, 332. 
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it was not a port,? and secondly it was far removed from the 
principal wool-growing area around Lewes.’ It is true that 
the latter town was granted certain staple privileges in 1363,4 
but apparently they were withdrawn from time to time, for 
not only are Lewes and Seaford absent from the Sussex 
accounts of 1377-80 but we find the inhabitants of Lewes 
petitioning for the renewal of their privileges in 1402 because 
of the inconvenience of transporting all their wool to 
Chichester.5 That there was some point in their agitation 
may be gathered from the fact that of the fourteen merchants 
whose names appear in the 1377-80 accounts it is possible to 
identify seven as Sussex citizens, all of whom lived in Lewes 
or its immediate neighbourhood.® 

The accounts of Richard II’s reign differ in some important 
respects from those relating to the period before the Black 
Death. In a previous article? it has been shown that during 
Edward I’s reign merchants were numerous, cargoes small and 
sailings frequent, whereas towards the end of the 14th century 
these conditions were completely reversed.8 The decrease in 
the number of merchants operating cannot be explained 
entirely by the decline in the amount of wool available for 
export, for the average shipment was much larger in the 
later period. There must, indeed, have been a general 
reorganisation of the trade, possibly as a result of the contract 
system employed by Edward III during the brief period of 
State regulated trade which followed the prohibition of export 
in 1336.9 

Turning to the accounts printed below, we may note one 
or two points of interest. As far as the shipping is concerned 


(2) See Cal. Ing. Misc., ii, 411: ‘‘ At the city of Chichester there 
is no landing place for ships ; there are no men of that city who have 
ships, barges or boats, and no mariners dwell there.”’ 

(3) S.A.C. Ixxv, 128 (map). 

(4) V.C.H. Sussex, ii, 256. 

(5) S.A.C. lxxv, 133. 

(6) Henry Werckman, Robert Yorck, Robert Hore, William Gynot 
and Nicholas Uphous appear in the Lewes Poll-Tax returns of 1389 
(P.R.O. Lay Subsidies, 189/41), Richard Vyns belonged to Cliffe by 
Lewes (C.P.R. 1381-5, 546), and Thomas Norays to Southover (P.R.0. 
Lay Subsidies, 189/41). I am indebted for these references to an 
unpublished thesis by Miss A. M. Melville, entitled: The Pastoral 
Custom and Local Wool Tvrade of Sussex, 1085-1485 (University of 
London Library). 

(7) S.A.C. Ixxiv, 137. 

(8) S.A.C. Ixxi, 176. 

(9) See chapters on ‘“‘ The Taxation of Wool, 1327-1348” and 
“The Estate of Merchants, 1336-1365’ in Finance and Trade under 
Edward III, ed. G. Unwin. 
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there was a marked reliance upon local vessels. Of the 16 
vessels named, 11 belonged to Sussex, and only three came from 
the continent. It seems to have been in the interest of local 
ship-masters for the Staple to be at Chichester, for when the 
eastern ports participated, foreign vessels became much more 
frequent in the accounts. The Ouse estuary was certainly 
more convenient for Flemish and Dutch wool ships, very 
few of which ever came up Chichester creek. 

The general impression that we get from these accounts 
is of a fairly flourishing trade mainly in the hands of east 
Sussex merchants who were shipping their wool from 
Chichester in local vessels. 


(1) MICHAELMAS, 1377—MICHAELMAS, 1378. 


PORT OF WOOL 
DATE MASTER AND SHIP DEPARTURE MERCHANT AND FELLS 
Nov. 5th, 1377 William Broke: Chichester Henry Werckman f 19s. 51cl. 
Margareta of Seaford 960 fells 
» 13th, ,, Richard Bernard : o A a 18s. 2o0cl. 
Margaret of Shoreham ,, 964 fells 
Feb. 3rd, 1378 ® be ms John Bedeforde 31s. ocl. 
300 fells 
‘i » » Walter Codelowe : 5 Robert Yorck 12s. 15cl. 
James of Hounel0 454 fells 
Mar. 8th, ,, Clays Vandenale : - Richard Vyns 36s. 30cl. 
St. Maria of Newport!l 240 fells 
st 8th, ,, William Waryn: Pr Robert Hore 26s. 4el. 
Margaret of Seaford 723 fells 
Apr. 25th, ,, Richard Bernard : oe John Bedeforde 31s. tel. 
Margaret of Shoreham 
June 16th, ,, William Waryn: ‘a ‘ *s 29s. 38cl. 
Margaret of Shoreham 
July 7th, ,, John Poughe: = William Laneman frogs. 8cl. 
Godyer of Pende 720 fells 
» 12th, ,, Thomas Hanepere : - William Edward 22s. 47¢cl. 
Margaret of Kingston- 1024 fells 
by-Shoreham 
» 21st, ,, William Waryn: = John Bedeforde 28s. 27¢cl. 
Margaret of Shoreham 242 fells 
31st, ,, Walter Codelowe : a William Edward 138. 35cl. 


James of Houne 


Aug. 20th, ,, William Waryn: a - = 248. 22cl. 

Margaret of Shoreham 480 fells 

» 28th, ,, Walter Codelowe : 2s as re ros. 39cl. 

James of Houne 480 fells 

Sept. 9th, ,, John Franck: = William Norays 138. 4ocl. 
Welfar of Shoreham 

Totals : 338s. r2cl. 

6587 fells 


(10) Probably Hove. 
(11) Newport in Flanders. 
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PORT OF WOOL 
DATE MASTER AND SHIP DEPARTURE MERCHANT AND FELLS 
Oct. 26th, 1378 John Frape: Chichester Richard Vyns 29s. 25¢cl. 
Welfar of Wittering 240 fells 
Jan. roth, 1379 Copyn Skylkyn : oe Thomas Norays 30s. 18cl. 
George of Newport 1724 fells 
» 29th, ,, Mathew Stel: = Robert Yorck 15s. 28cl. 
Margareta of 
Rottingdean 
1 ee » Ralph Dogger: Ae William Gynot 28s. gcl. 
Margaret of Shoreham 
» 30th, ,, John Strodland : - Andrew Blake 28s. tcl. 
Welfar of Wittering 
Feb. 16th, ,, Nicholas Panlyn: ‘cs Thomas Norays 36s. 3¢cl. 
Margaret of Apultrel2 240 fells 
» 26th, ,, Simon Capelyn: ee William Gynot 29s. 9cl. 
Thomas of Houne 480 fells 
Mar. 16th, ,, Athelard Hongesone: ,, Thomas Norays 338. 33cl. 
Grelle Lythbon de 720 fells 
Yarmouth of Zealand!3 
» 26th, ,, John Poughe: Pe John Heneye 19s. 32cl. 
Godyer of Pende 
Apr. qth, ,, John Strodland : i John Pedefer 278. 46cl. 
Welfar of Wittering ‘\ 660 fells 
Totals : 2778. 50cl 
{ 3064 fells 
(3) MICHAELMAS, 1379--JULY 22nd, 1380. 
PORT OF WOOI, 
DATE MASTER AND SHIP DEPARTURE MERCHANT AND FELLS 
Dec. 21st, 1379 Richard Bernard : Chichester Richard Vyns 30s. 36cl. 
Margaret of Shoreham 
Jan. 3rd, ,, Thomas Hanepere : 3 William Edward f 35s. s5ocl. 
Margaret of Pende 
»  1oth, ,, William Germayn: = Thomas Norays 31s. 3c. 


Trynite of Yarmouth 240 fells 


»  2ist, ,, John Merlot: - Robert Hore f r2cl. 
J 


Margaret of Shoreham 


Feb. 6th, ,, Thomas Longe: cm William Gynot 338. 22cl. 
Margaret of Apultre 720 fells 

» 13th, ,, Richard Fermer: ns Nicholas Uphous f 24s. 21cl. 
Thomas of Houne 1160 fells 

Mar. 3rd, ,, Richard Fysher : ‘s William Edward 14s. 37¢l. 
Margaret of Shoreham 240 fells 

Apr. 11th, ,, Adam Meller (?) : i William Gynot 348. 31Ccl. 


Lythenard of Seaford 720 fells 


221s. 4cl. 
‘| 3080 fells 


Totals : 


(12) Apuldram. 
(13) This may indicate a Yarmouth vessel that had been bought 
by a Dutchman. The master’s name is almost certainly foreign. 
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AN AFRICAN CULTURE IN SUSSEX. 
By ERNEST STRAKER, F.S.A. 

Recent systematic excavation at the ancient bloomery 
site in Crowhurst Park, near Battle, by Mr. Barry H. Lucas, 
under the auspices of the Sussex Archeological Society and 
with the generous permission of the landowner, Col. Papillon, 
has yielded much broken pottery, both of native make of 
La Tene III (50 B.C. to 50 A.D.) and the Roman period. 
Among the former is a certain amount of Belgic ware. This 
is an extension of the area of Belgic influence. Mrs. C. M. 
Piggott hopes to figure and describe it in the Sussex 
Archeological Collections. 

So far as is known, this is the first careful excavation of a 
bloomery site, the majority of these have been so maltreated 
by the digging of the cinder for road metal as to effectually 
confuse any conclusions, and in some cases to leave scarcely 
any remains. Other sites are so overgrown by copse-wood 
as to make extensive digging impossible. 

From a technical point of view the most interesting discovery 
at Crowhurst Park, coupled with a find at Chitcombe, also 
made by Mr. Lucas, is that of trumpet shaped tuyere caps 
exactly similar to those described and figured by Mr. J. R. 
McD. Elliot, A.D.C., in the Graphic of Nov. 1, 1924, and 
reproduced in Wealden Iron, pp. 20 to 25. These caps, 
formed of baked clay, were inserted in the clay wall of the 
furnace, or rather smelting heap, and served to conduct the 
air in a continuous blast from the twin tuveres, which led from 
the pair of bellows, worked alternately. 

The Uganda tuyere pipes were apparently bamboo or some 
similar reed, those at Crowhurst may have been of metal. 

The bunches of grass used to fix the tuyere opposite the 
cap in the Uganda furnace were replaced here by masses of a 
mixture of small cinder and clay, through which run slightly 
converging holes about ?#in. in diameter, which have also 
been found. 

So far as is known this is the first discovery of any of the 
working apparatus of an ancient bloomery. 

The Uganda methods, like those of other African regions, 
were probably derived from Egypt, where we have figured in 
a wall-painting iron smelting in progress at the period of 
Thothmes III, about 1500 B.C. 

The historical dates are rather interesting. Cesar invaded 
Egypt in 48 B.C., by 30 B.C. it had become a Roman province, 
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and it is not impossible that the Egyptian practice became 
known in other parts of the Roman Empire. The Crowhurst 
bloomery ranged from 50 B.C. to, say, 200 A.D. The bellows 
used in Egypt, as also to-day in Uganda and other parts of 
Africa, were formed of earthen pots covered with skin like a 
drum. 

An unusual quantity of stout potsherds belonging to 
vessels of large diameter occur at Crowhurst Park, but they 
may have been for some other purpose, as similar pots show 
in photographs of Indian iron-smelting. We also have a 
record of the purchase of an ‘“‘olla’’ for the bloomery at 
Tudeley, Kent, in the 14th century. They may have been used 
to hold water to cool the tools. 

The tuyere caps as shown in the illustration are now on 
view as part of the exhibition of dated pottery and cinder 
from bloomeries and potsherds from the sites, which has 
just been set up by the writer with the able assistance of 
Lt.-Col. D. MacLeod, at Anne of Cleves’ House, Lewes. 





HORSHAM CHURCH, CHANTRIES AND ALTARS. 
By WALTER H. GODFREY, F.S.A. 


The chantries and altars in Horsham Church have not 
received so far any systematic investigation and the following 
notes are intended as a tentative identification of their sites. 
In Vol. xxii of the Sussex Archeological Collections, Mr. 
W. W. Cooper contributed an account of the Chantry of the 
Holy Trinity and Butler’s Chantry, but some further facts 
can be added. 


1. CHANTRY OF THE HoLy Trinity.—This was known as 
the chantry in the church porch, and the original licence 
was granted in 1307 to Walter Burgeys to endow a chaplain. 
The north porch of the church, though much altered, seems to 
be of 13th century date, and the founder evidently built a 
chapel east of it which was entered from the porch and was 
enlarged in size later in the 14th century. In the Lateran 
Register there is a licence of the year 1400 to John Ide, 
priest and his successors, chaplains of the Chantry of Holy 
Trinity, which the late Walter Burges built within the cemetery 
of the Church of Horsham. The chantry chapel is now 
connected with the north aisle of the church by a modern 
arcade. 
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This chantry was sold by the chantry priest, Thomas Ribley, 
to John Caryll before the dissolution of the Chantries. Mr. 
Cooper says it was also known as the Shaftsbury Chantry and 
Hill’s Chantry and Mr. Ray states that the Brotherhood of 
Horsham paid a small fee to Hill’s Chantry which belonged to 
the Caryll family. 


2. BUTLER’S CHANTRY IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. NICHOLAS.— 
In 1444 (? 1447) Richard Wakehurst and others had licence 
to found a chantry for a chaplain to celebrate daily at the 
altar of St. Nicholas for the founders, Henry Boteler and 
Mary his wife. Mr. Cooper says the altar was situated in the 
northern aisle of the chancel afterwards known as the Roughey 
Chantry. There is no reason to doubt this ascription. The 
chantry priest, William Brandon, sold the chantry in 1536 
to Sir Roger Copley, Kt., son of Sir Roger Copley and the 
daughter of Lord Hoo. Roughey Manor was settled in 1427 on 
Thomas Hoo and went to his nephew-in-law, Sir Roger Copley. 
In this connection it is of some interest to note that the tomb 
(probably a cenotaph and designed for an Easter sepulchre), 
which is traditionally ascribed to Thomas Hoo, stands on the 
north side of the cliancel adjoining the Roughey Chancel. 

3. THE GUILD OR BROTHERHOOD CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN.— 
In 1457-8, licence was granted to found a guild (consisting of a 
master, four wardens, brethren and sisters) in honour of the 
Virgin and St. John, and to found a chantry of one Chaplain 
to celebrate at the altar of St. John Baptist in the southern 
part of the parish church. This altar can, therefore, I think, 
be safely placed in the south chancel chapel. There are many 
bequests to the Brotherhood of our Lady and St. John among 
Horsham wills, the dedication being sometimes varied to 
St. John and St. Anne. 

4. Jesus CHAPEL (Shelley's Chapel).—John Michell of 
Stammerham directs in his will of 1520 that he be buried “‘ in 
the chapel of Jhesu which of late I made within the churchyard 
of Horsham,’’ and in 1554 another John Michell wishes to be 
buried in his grandfather’s chapel. This chapel formerly 
projected from the south aisle, but is now incorporated in the 
new aisle added still further south. It still contains a tablet 
to the John Michell of Stammerham who died in 1610. 
Stammerham in Horsham went through a junior line to 
Edward Michell (¢d. 1666) whose great granddaughter married 
Sir Bysshe Shelley. The chapel is of early 16th century date 
and has been recently re-dedicated to All Saints. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 171). 








| 
By courtesy of the Vicar I have been kindly permitted to 
extract the following specific references to Sussex from the | 
Marriage Register of the old parish church of St. Mary, 
Paddington, now deposited with the new parish Church of 
St. James, Paddington. 


St. MARY, PADDINGTON : 1655-1837. 
1703—July 20. John Fuller Esq. of Waldron, Sussex, & | 
Elizab. Rose, (lic.). 
1739—Jan. 29. William Procker of Washington, Sussex, 
& Dorothy Fryer of same, wid., by Rev. Mr. Saunders, 
(lic.). 
1768—May 1. Lewis Cockney (marks) of this parish, 
bach., & Mary Jackson of Horsham, Sussex, spin., (lic.). 
1817—Oct. 9. Richard Barnard Comber of Steyning, 
Sussex, bach., & Sarah Burgess of this parish, spin., 
(lic.). (A witn. : Mary Burgess). 
1826—May 6. William Mills of this parish, bach., & 
Sarah Stonham of Rye, Sussex, spin., (lic.). (Witn. : 
D. Stonham, Sarah Mills). 
1830—Mch. 18. Joseph Godman of this parish, bach., & | 
Caroline Smith of Horsham, Sussex, spin., (lic.). 
(Witn.: Edmund Smith, Charlotte Smith, Susanna 
Smith, Percy Smith, Frederick Smith). 
1831—Jan. 13. Richard Love Schofield of Brighthelmstone, 
Sussex, bach., & Mary Ann Mogridge of this parish, 
spin., (lic.). (A witn.: George Mogridge). 
1832—Mch. 10. Charles Baynton Esq. of Brighton, 
Sussex, widr., & Ann Maria Bathurst Cooper of this 
parish, spin., (lic.). (Witn.: J. A. Cooper, F. B. 
Cooper). 


By courtesy of the Vicar of St. John, Southwick Crescent, 
Paddington (which parish was formed out of St. Mary, 
Paddington, in 1832), I am able to add the following entries : 

St. JOHN, PADDINGTON: 1832-1837. 
1837—Feb. 10. William Smith of Ticehurst, Sussex, | 
bach., & Eliza West Manwaring of this parish, spin., 
(lic.). 
1837—Mch. 7. William Goring of Washington, Sussex, 
bach., & Louisa Smith of this parish, spin., (lic.). 








Oe 
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SUSSEX ARCHASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I.—The Annual Summer Meeting of 1937 took place in the 
Midhurst district on June 11th. The weather was of the best 
and visitors saw the many fair and historical objects which 
belong to the place and neighbourhood under conditions of 
pleasant sunlight and warmth. 

The chief gathering spots were three in number, the parish 
church of Easebourne with adjoining priory remains, the 
castle mound at Midhurst known as St. Anne’s Hill and the 
famous ruins of the great house of Cowdray. The members 
of the Society with friends met for the first part of the day’s 
visit within Easebourne parish church and well packed the 
building. Here Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, F.S.A., gave an 
informing and interesting lecture. The church, he said, 
probably arose some years before the Conquest though little 
distinctive of that time remains. In 1237, Sir John de Bohun 
founded by the south side a convent for a prioress and ten 
nuns of the Augustinian order. Though a small community, 
the buildings, cloister, dorter and other accessories, were 
comparatively on ample scale and ornate. It appears to have 
been, through the centuries of its existence, of aristocratic 
character and gave much anxiety to succeeding bishops of 
Chichester by the ladies’ extravagance of dress and 
more serious delinquencies. The nuns took possession of the 
parish church for services and the parishioners for their own 
needs widened the north aisle making the church into one of 
double naves and double chancels. 

By the kindness of the vicar, the Rev. C. H. Barker, the 
large assembly of visitors were allowed to go over what is 
left of the Priory—which now serves as vicarage—and see 
the noble arched entrance of the Chapter house and several 
other survivals of the conventual buildings, and also to 
walk about the gardens freely, which on this morning of 
early summer were particularly beautiful. 

In the afternoon, on Castle Hill, an account was given by 
Mr. Hugh S. Braun, F.S.A., of the character, as far as recent 
excavations show, of the stronghold. The speaker thought 
that it was at first merely an earthen rampart and timber 
stockade. About 1175, a stone rim was built and a keep of 
simplest type placed at the southernend. It never underwent 
seige and its history was only of domestic vicissitudes. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy gathering of the day was 
that in the late afternoon within the ruins of Cowdray. 
Here the President, the Lord Bishop of Chichester, met the 
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members and friends and congratulated them on the glory of 
the day and the wonderful interest of their surroundings. 
The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Bentham Stevens, made the welcome 
announcement that the Pilgrim Trust had given a grant of 
£400 to the debt on Wilmington priory and the debt there 
was now extinguished. 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey gave a fairly full and detailed 
history of the Cowdray buildings. He described it as one of the 
most pleasing examples of domestic architecture in the country. 
The English of Tudor times had an innate sense of beauty 
and every part of this noble ruin expressed it. It rose about 
1520 but other and later additions were made and the 
incoming influence and the Renaissance made itself felt. 
It was in a corner of the great court that the company met 
and before them in gaunt beauty were the two immense 
windows of the Great Hall. 

In 1793, there befell the fire which destroyed this fair home 
of the Owens, Fitzwilliams and Brownes. It owes its careful 
restoration, as a ruin, to the late and present Viscounts Cowdray 
and the assembly sent their formal thanks to Lord Cowdray 
for the privelege allowed them of meeting there. AAE. 


II.—LocaL MEETING AT BuRWASH. A most interesting 
Local Meeting took place at Burwash, on June 26th, attended 
by some 150 members, in pleasant summer weather. 
Assembling in St. Bartholomew's Church, where they were 
welcomed by the Rector, the Rev. Sir H. L. L. Denny, Bart., 
they heard a description of the architecture by our member, 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. H. Sawyer, who explained that although 
only the tower, arcades and chancel arch are really old, 
dating from the 12th and 13th centuries, the rest of the 
church had been so skilfully rebuilt in modern times that an 
almost exact copy of the earlier structure resulted, giving an 
authentic impression of age to the whole building. Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., also spoke about the church and went on to 
explain the architectural features of the houses next to be 
visited. 

The great treat of the day then followed, for in view of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s connection with the Society, Mrs. Kipling 
had most kindly made an exception to the invariable rule of 
privacy at Batemans and had allowed the Society to visit 
it. Only a limited number could enter the fine old stone house, 
and the fortunate few to do so saw some charming rooms of 
old dark oak panelling and furniture, with an outlook on 
a typically Sussex scene of fields and woods rising in sweeping 
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curves to the hills beyond the Dudwell. This opportunity of 
seeing the actual home, with its peaceful atmosphere, of the 
great writer who made Sussex famous, and of looking upon the 
view that had inspired so many thoughts on Sussex, was a 
great privilege which it seems only right should be shared in 
some measure with those less fortunate members by the 
inclusion of this brief note. Meanwhile the beautiful gardens 
with their wealth of fine yew hedges and smooth lawns were 
greatly enjoyed. 

Returning to the village, tea was taken very comfortably at 
the Bear Inn, and afterwards under the guidance of the Rector, 
several of the old houses which form such a picturesque 
group in the main street were inspected by small parties of 
members who, as they walked about, had ample opportunity 
to appreciate the unspoilt charm of Burwash. Rampyndene, 
Burgherst and the Old Rectory were all open to inspection 
by the kind permission of their owners and were much enjoyed. 
The old Tithe Barn, now converted into cottages,jwas also 
visited. LD.M. 


III.—The financial position of the Society has been a source 
of great anxiety to the Council for some time. A large sum 
had to be expended on Wilmington Priory, which necessitated 
a loan from the Bank. Following on this, a disastrous fall of 
part of the Castle Mound required an immediate expenditure 
of £750, while the condition of the Norman Gateway needed 
an advance of £350 to make it safe for the public. The total 
result was that on 31st December, 1936, we were owing £1,565 
to the Bank. 

Since then we have had the good fortune to receive {400 
from the Pilgrim Trust for the discharge of the remaining 
debt on Wilmington Priory, a gift that we most gratefully 
appreciate. 

We have also received the munificent donation of £500 
towards liquidating the debt on the Castle Mound from our 
member, Mr. I. D. Margary, F.S.A. We are deeply grateful 
for his liberality and we trust that all members of the Society 
will co-operate in wiping off the remainder of the debt which 
is now reduced to {500. By this means their gratitude to one 
who has also done so much work for Archeology in Sussex 
will be best shown. It is an occasion when every member 
should contribute, so that the Society should be freed from 
debt and be able to continue its work satisfactorily. The 
number of our members is such that if everyone sends something 
the {500 should be speedily secured. Individual members of 
the Council have already contributed sums amounting to {100. 
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The Council is also pleased to be able to announce that, 
through the kindness of Mrs. Henry Dudeney, the Brack 
Mount (the second Keep of Lewes Castle) has now become 
the property of the Society, and is vested in the Sussex 
Archeological Trust on the same terms as the main portion 
of the Castle. Mrs. Henry Dudeney has for many years 
resided in the picturesque house which adjoins the Brack 
Mount, and having acquired the Mount from the Lords of 
the Castle, she has transferred it to the Trust at the price 
which she gave for it. The Council, to mark its sense of 
indebtedness to Mrs. Dudeney, has elected her a Vice- 
President of the Society. 


IV.—The Sussex Trust much regrets that owing to dangerous 
conditions having developed in Old Land Mill it has of 
necessity been closed to visitors for a time. Repairs are in 
hand and it is hoped that the Mill will be opened again very 
shortly. The collection of iron agricultural and domestic 
implements, etc., has been removed to Anne of Cleves’ House, 
Lewes, where they will remain permanently. 


V.—The Committee in charge of the Angmering Roman 
Villa excavations has issued an appeal for {150 to complete 
this season’s work, and for £350 for the work on the main 
building next year. 

The bathroom comprises a dozen or more rooms, some 
of which are heated by hypocausts, grouped round a large 
cold water tank. It was built in the latter part of the 1st 
century A.D., and is extremely interesting on account of its 
early date and the richness of its internal decoration. Besides 
the usual painted wall plaster and window glass, there is 
evidence that some walls were faced inside with slabs of 
different coloured stones set in patterns and the floors 
decorated with tessellated pavements. This building was 
destroyed in the 2nd century. Funds are required to enable 
the work of excavation of this building to be completed and 
further money next year for the uncovering of the villa itself. 
With so large and rich a bath-building, the villa itself should 
be a fine example of an early Romano-British Country house 
and there is every hope that it will have escaped the ravages 
of the plough (and of the antiquarians of 1819) and will 
produce mosaics to rival those of Bignor and Brading. 

The work is in the charge of the Littlehampton 
Archeological Society with the co-operation of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. Miss Leslie Scott is the Director 
of Excavations, with Dr. R. E. Mortimer Wheeler of the 
London Museum acting in an advisory capacity. 
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Mr. E. W. Hulme is the Chairman of the Committee with 
Mr. G. J. F. Hearne as Hon. Sec., and Mr. D. Crawford, Hon. 
Treas., to whom donations may be sent c/o Barclays Bank, 
Littlehampton. 


VI.—On Wednesday, 21st July, a local meeting was held 
at Plumpton. There was a large gathering of members who 
first of all visited Plumpton Place. Originally a Manor House, 
it ceased to be used as such and until a few years ago was 
divided into several cottages. Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.R. T. B.A., 
F.S.A., in opening his descripton of the house paid a tribute 
to the work done by the late Mr. Edward Hudson, the Editor 
of Country Life, in restoring the house to something of its 
ancient dignity and in laying out the beautiful gardens. 
These extend on either side of a series of mill ponds to the 
old Mill House in which Mr. Hudson lived. 

After seeing the house and garden the party moved on to 
the Church which stands by itself in a field, and was at one 
time in danger of falling into disuse and decay. Unfortunately, 
the ancient wall paintings were obliterated and many of the 
old features were removed at an earlier period. But the tower 
is a fine example of a typical Sussex church tower: and 
it is interesting to note the use made of the woodwork of 
the old pews in forming a very pleasing roof. 

Between the Manor House and the Church is a modern 
but important Sussex building, the School of Agriculture. 

After tea, those who were not deterred by the steep ascent 
and the light rain, climbed the Downs and listened to Mr. 
G. A. Holleyman’s account of the ancient village site on 
Plumpton Plain, while the rest of the party went over the 
School of Agriculture. 

It was unfortunate that the persistent threat of rain 
somewhat spoiled the enjoyment of the gardens at Plumpton 
Place and reduced the number of those who went up the hill 
to the still older Plumpton. F.B.S. 





SUSSEX DOWNLAND PRESERVATION. 

The announcement recently made by the East Sussex 
County Council that by means of the Town Planning Act the 
whole stretch of the Downs from Eastbourne to a mile west of 
Ditchling Beacon would be preserved as an open space for 
ever is a matter of profound satisfaction to us all and especially 
to those archzologists who have found so many traces there 
of a population which has long since passed away. 
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Already 18,582 acres have been scheduled and a further 
10,414 acres will be added when schemes prepared by 
neighbouring local authorities receive the approval of the 
Minister of Health. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable powers secured under 
the scheme is that of removing unsightly buildings already 
existing, in addition to future building ‘ development ’ being 
completely forbidden. 

The thanks of the whole community are due to all those 
who in their various positions of owners, members of local 
authorities and officials have secured by great labour this 
lovely feature of England as an open space for ever. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XLI.—ST. MARY, HORSHAM. 

This fine church, 13th century in the main, preserves the 
west tower, west wall and part of the north aisle of the former 
12th century building. Early in the 13th century an ambitious 
rebuilding scheme was carried out, probably with the help 
of the patron, John de Braose, who in 1231 granted the 
advowson to the Priory of Rusper. Horsham was already a 
populous town and Bishop Nevill in confirming the grant, 
stipulated for the endowment of a vicarage, and on account 
of the town’s size and population, there were also to be a 
chaplain, deacon and sub-deacon. The aisled nave and chancel 
have no structural division, and must have been planned in one 
scheme but for some reason the chancel arcades seem to have 
been rebuilt in the 14th century and the clerestory differs 
slightly from that of the nave. The north porch and the 
buttresses and stair to the tower are part of the 13th century 
work. The chapel of the Holy Trinity was added outside the 
north aisle in the 14th century and Jesus Chapel outside the 
south aisle in the late 15th or (more probably) early 16th 
century. To the same period also belongs the interesting 
two-storey sacristy. The church possesses some fine fittings 
and monuments. W.HG. 





THE ROMANS IN THORNEY, SUSSEX. 
By S. E. WINBOLT. 
(Map reference: a Bartholomew half-inch, sheet 33, will serve.) 


Before 1935, so far as I can find, there was no tangible and 
visible evidence of the Romans in Thorney, till now a sparsely 
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inhabited island noted for its wheat crops, though a glance 
at the map will show that there is no reason why they should 
not have been there. In changing the character of the island 
for the new aerodrome—long dark hangars, wireless poles, 
water towers and ranges of buildings of many kinds—the 
building contractors have come upon three places where 
ancient inhabitation is indicated. These are all near both the 
old and new roads where, coming from the north, they curve 
round E. towards West Thorney ; the new Rector of which, 
the Rev. A. C. Crookshank, pointed them out to me and 
entrusted to me the writing of this note. He is keeping a 
wary eye on builders’ excavations. 

To the understanding of the sites a little geography is 
necessary. The westernmost point of the island is Marker 
Point (O.E. Merc Ora, boundary shore : the boundary between 
Sussex and Hants. runs down the Emsworth Channel a few 
hundred yards W. of the Point). Just N. of the Point in 
former times was an inlet, now covered with coarse grass, of 
which the only reminder is a tenuous stream. What the 
island has lost on its roundabouts, the E. and S. coasts, it 
has made up on its swings, the creeks of the W. coast. Along 
the head of this Marker Creek is now a ditch, only a few yards 
W. of the new concrete road, where it is joined by the road 
from Marker Farm. This inlet, no doubt navigable in Roman 
days, explains the two nearby Roman sites. The first site 
(A), found in 1935, about 200 yds. N. of the point of junction 
of the Marker Farm and new roads, was near the SE. corner 
of Westfield Farm, now built over. Roman pottery dated at 
about A.D.200 was found here ; and 100 yds. NE. more Roman 
pottery was found in a cable trench in July, 1937. It is 
significant that this spot is at a point in the island which was 
the watershed from which streams flowed N. and S. The 
second site (B) is about 25 yds. SE. along the road from the 
same junction point, and a few yards in (NE.) from the new 
road. Here a great quantity of Roman pottery has been found 
since June, 1937. Much of it is scattered about near the surface, 
but the main deposits are in what was clearly a round-bottomed 
ditch about 6 ft. wide at top, and parallel with, and about 
40 ft. from the modern ditch. It looks like the old head of the 
creek, dug to prevent flooding at specially high tides ; it was 
certainly there in Roman times, and I think the Romans dug 
it. At the bottom was a layer of burnt material and broken 
pottery. During a period of disuse as a rubbish dump, clay silt 
to a depth of 6-8 in. formed over the rubbish, and then more 
burnt material, chiefly wood ash, and more shards were 
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thrown in. At present the pottery of the two separate layers 
has not been differentiated in date, but I saw shards from 
both ranging from 2nd-century Samian to 3rd-century 
slip-painted ware, including a fair variety of materials and 
shapes. There were many pieces of bulge of big, grey, 
hand-made store-jars, with marks of potter’s fingers inside. 
Some chunks of flanged roof-tiles suggest a house, the 
foundations of which have not yet been located. Further, 
the diggers laid bare a tolerably good road, about 6 in. below 
the surface, metalled with 4-5 in. flints, and some 18 ft. wide. 
Its direction was at right-angles to the two ditches mentioned, 
and apparently it led from the head of the creek to the old 
road, which was here about 130 yds. NE. from the new one. 
From what I saw I should gather that this lost road was 
later than the Roman ditch, because it was laid over it ; but 
how much later one cannot say. Site C was near the four 
cross-roads as you approach West Thorney, about roo yds. E. 
of the cross and close N. of the road. Here in 1935, were 
found many shards of coarse gritted brown pottery, dated 
about 500-300 B.C. 

At any rate we now have definite proof that the Romans 
lived in Thorney in the 2nd and 3rd centuries, selecting sites 
at the head of the Marker creek, one of them comparatively 
high and dry ; and that Early Iron Age man lived there as 
well as on the Downs. Of the Saxon occupation there is at 
present no evidence except that of place-names, such as 
Marker and Vicar (Wick-ora) Points, and Thorney (the 
hawthorn island). The mention of Tornei in D.B. is the 
introduction to the medieval history connected with the very 
interesting church. 


July, 1937. 





NOTES. 


A LOST TUDOR IRON FURNACE FOUND.—Up to a few 
months ago all the Tudor Iron Furnaces of which we have 
documentary evidence had been identified, with the sole 
exception of ‘‘ The Stomlett.’”’ 

In the Forest Proceedings of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1539, 
relating in the main to Newbridge, there is mentioned ‘‘a 
new furnace in the King’s common called The Stomlett.”’ 
This, being Duchy property was granted (inter alia) on 
June 15, I. Mary, to Sir John Gage, the wording (for which I 
am indebted to the Rev. W. Budgen) being “ all that furneys 
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called the Stublett, alias the Stumblett, in the parish of 
Hodely West, late let to John Levett of Little Horsted, rent 
26/8, but then in tenancy of Thomas Gavell and Francis 
Chaloner.’’ Chaloner was a nephew of Parson Levett and had 
a forge in Ardingly. Two years afterwards the premises were 
re-granted by Sir John Gage to the Queen. 

It was also mentioned at a later date in a suit between 
Queen Elizabeth and Lord Buckhurst. 

The place-name Stumblett gave no assistance, as it is so 
frequent, but a recent study of the Court Rolls of the Manor of 
Duddleswell shows that the name was applied to what is now 
called Stumblewood Common. This was one of the King’s 
commons, adjoining and only separated from the Forest of 
Ashdown by the pale, and subject to the same rules and 
privileges. Adjoining the common there are two fields, divided 
by the small stream, named Pond Field and Pond Meadow. 
A visit in May this year soon showed, by the help of friends, 
that the lower end of these fields is formed by a bay, with 
furnace slag around it. This is undoubtedly the missing site. 

Although actually in Maresfield parish, the lower end of the 
field on which the furnace stood abuts on the boundary of 
West Hoathly, and the gradients are such as to render this 
the only place where carts could have entered. Probably 
this explains the mis-description of ‘‘ Hodeley West.” The 
stream can never have been of any great volume, so the 
working of the furnace must have depended on the storage 
in the pond and therefore have been intermittent, this probably 
led to the early disuse of the furnace. ERNEST STRAKER. 


THE BARCOMBE MILLS—BUNCTON ROMAN ROAD.— 
An antiquary studying remains of the Roman period is most 
unlikely to examine medizval documentary evidence. But, 
curiously enough, a fourteenth century document gives 
corroborative evidence for the existence of part of this road. 
In 1374, the homage of the manor of Stretham put it on 
record that the Bishop of Chichester had a right of way from 
the Manor ‘through the midst of the township of Wycham 
hondeleston and through the midst of the manor of Nicholas 
de Wylcombe called Wappyngthorne, even though it be 
enclosed, and through the midst of the pasture called Hursebrok 
and the meadow of the Abbess of Godestowe, and so by the 
way that leads to the King’s high way next to the bridge of 
Wysneston’ (S.R.S. xxxi, p.122). Comparison of this with 
the maps on pp.21 and 23 of S.A.C. lxxvi makes it clear that 
the Bishop followed the line of the Roman road. 
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There is no hint of a manorial ferry, such as existed at 
Amberley and Bishopstone, in the Custumal of Stretham ; 
but possibly the Bishop had a barge worked by the hired farm 
hands. Whether he used his right of way often or no, it is 
clear that this section of the road had ceased to be a public 
right of way by the fourteenth century. 

I have found no trace of any other claim of the kind in 
episcopal records. W.D.P. | 


BARCOMBE MILLS, ROMAN POTTERY.—A small 
fragment of Samian ware, part of the rim of an undecorated 
bowl, was found in stiff clay at a depth of about 6 ft., during 
the excavation of a new well a few yards to the south of the 
toll-gate at the Mill entrance. The find was kindly reported to 
the Society by Mr. E. A. Saunders of The Lawn, Barcombe 
Mills, and it seems desirable to record it here. The line of 
the London-Lewes Roman road crossed the river close to this 
spot, and it may be recalled that a considerable quantity of 
Romano-British pottery was found on the edges of the road 
a little further south. LD. MARGARY. 


THE LONG MAN OF WILMINGTON.—Archezological 
publications are already overloaded with fanciful suggestions 
which have no foundation in fact, but when an object, about 
which nothing is known, has a parallel, it seems only fair 
to mention the parallel case as a possible clue to the period 
of origin of both. In this respect the Long Man at Wilmington 
is a copy of the reverse of a third brass coin of the Roman 
Emperor Vetranio, where the emperor is seen resting on two 
standards in a similar position to the Giant. This pattern, of 
a figure resting on two sticks, is very rare in numismatic 
and other ancient art and although no connection can be 
claimed between these two cases it seems worth putting on 
record. A. D. PASSMORE. 

[Following up Mr. Passmore’s information I went to the Coins 
Department of the British Museum, where there is not only a good 
specimen of the coin of Vetranio but also one of his contemporary, 
Constantius, which shows the same design on the reverse. Vetranio is 
omitted from many lists of the Roman Emperors. His occupation of 
the position only lasted nine months, March-December, A.D. 350, and he 
was never acknowledged by the whole empire. 

The similarity to the design of the Long Man is most remarkable 
and we hope to publish an illustration of the two together in our next 
issue. In the meantime, we should be glad to have further particulars 
of the find of Roman bricks at the restoration of the Long Man in 1874, 
referred to in the Sussex County Magazine, July, 1937, p.473-—ED.]. 
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THE SUSSEX COAST IN 1698.—The survey of the Sussex 
Coast in 1587 is well known to most students and the late 
W. H. Blaauw’s article in S.A.C. xi, 147, gives interesting 
details of the suggestions for the defence of the Coast made in 
1596. Mr. Blaauw also alludes to a report of 1798, when 
another invasion was possible. 

But the report of the condition of the Ports of the South 
Coast in 1698 does not seem to have been published. 

It is headed : 

Survey of Ports on the South Coast of England from 
Dover to the Land’s End, by Ed™4 Dummer Surveyor and 
Cap. Thos. Wilsham Esqt* Com?® of his Matie® Navy. 
Dated 19 Nov. 1698. Together with Capt. Jas. Conaway 
and Capt. W™ Cruft. 

Masters of Trinity House at Deptford. 

Delineated in July and Aug. 1608. 

Acting on directions received from the Right Hon. The 

Lords of the Admiralty. 

It is contained in Sir Hans Sloane's Collection which formed 
part of the original nucleus of the British Museum. Ref. 
Sloane 3233, £.7>. 

The Ports surveyed in Sussex are Rye, Pemsey, Cookmere 
Havens, New Haven ; Shoreham, Arundell, Hampton Rivers. 

Good sized plans of each of these ports are given but they 
are scanty in detail. The object of the Survey was to discover 
whether any of them were suitable for re-instatement as 
places of defence of the coast. The opinion of the surveyors 
is unanimously in the negative. 

Some of the details are worth notice—in the plan of 
Cookmere, Exceat and West Dean are shown. At Shoreham, 
Bramber Church and Castle, Buckingham and Old Shoreham 
are marked, a single house called Padd, and the Church Rock, 
showing a building upon it. 

Arundel containing Little Hampton, shows Cuttleworth 
Church and Mill (Cudworth), Burcam and Courtwick, Fowting 
Place and Priory on west bank of river, no doubt intended for 
Tortington. 

The Islands of Selsea and Hailing are mentioned, also the 
East Burroughs, the Dangerous Rocks called the Oares and 
the Sands of the Horse. 


EARTHQUAKE IN SUSSEX, 1734.—The Sloane MSS. also 
contains many pages of letters and references to the earthquake 
in West Sussex which took place between 3 and 4 a.m. on 
25th Oct., 1734. They include letters from the Duke of 
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Richmond and Gordon, Hans Sloane himself, the Royal 
Society, the Rev. Richard Green, Prebendary of Chichester 
and Rector of Merston. Sloane 4025, ff. 224-238. 


THE MONUMENT AT WEST WALTON.—The mutilated 
effigy described and illustrated in S.N.Q., Feb. 1936 (see also 
p.82) has now been put together again and placed on a new 
plinth, under the direction of our friend, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, 
F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. No attempt at restoration has been made 
but the broken pieces have been put together and fixed in their 
natural position, so that they are no longer at the mercy of 
the inquisitive or acquisitive visitor. It was impossible to 
put the effigy back in its original position on the north side of 
the chancel, owing to structural alterations having taken place 
since its removal. Therefore it was decided to leave it in the 
north aisle where it has lain for half a century or more on the 
top of a later tomb. It now rests on a plinth of its own at 
the east end of the north aisle and to the south of the place 
where the altar stood. It is raised above the floor sufficiently 
to preserve it from damage by passers-by, and vet low enough 
for the effigy to be well seen. The church being very spacious 
there is room to pass on all sides without hindrance. 

The remarkable, if not unique, feature of the figure lying 
with its feet to the west, as represented in the only known 
drawing of it, has not been maintained. That position is so 
unusual that the possibility of the drawing having been 
reversed in reproduction has to be considered. 

The question of the identity of the man represented has been 
followed up in many directions, perhaps further light may 
still come, but the following facts are certain, that he was a 
Prior—that the effigy corresponds in date with that of the 
building of the Church, 1245—that Lewes Priory held the 
patronage of Walton Lewes with a large amount of land— 
that Albert, Prior of Lewes, died in 1245. 

The monument itself shows 13th century foliation of the 
best type with an extraordinary individuality in the face 
and details of dress which is unusual. These details were 
submitted to the late Abbe Cabrol who was much interested 
in them though they did not lead to any personal identification. 

That Albert, Prior of ewes, came to see the magnificent 
Church which was being built in one of the Convent’s parishes 
and died at the Priory Farm, is not an impossible or indeed 
an unlikely sequence of events, which points to its being 
his efigy which we are considering. 
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QUERY. 


A TRADE TOKEN.—Can any student of trade tokens 
fill up the gaps in the wording of a thin brass (? coaching) 
token, found in a garden in Warnham Road, Horsham ? 
It is in size intermediate between a modern half-penny and 
farthing. Reverse. In centre, the words : 


TO THE CITY 
OF LONDON ON 


THE LOND 
ON ---- 

Top: ? CAPERMAN 

Right: - - - VALVE SIX - - - - 


Obverse. In centre, bust right with small crown. 
Left of top: MAJESTY 
Right of top: ALEX - - - - 
What is its date ? 
Ss. E. WINBOLT. 





REPLIES. 


CURATE (see pp.189-90).—In France the Cuvé and in 
Spain the Cwra implies the chief priest of a parish, and it is 
more than likely that in Sussex, during the medieval period 
when so many of our churches belonged to French monastic 
institutions, that the expression Curé (or in English—Cu rate) 
was more often used for the parish priest than the title of 
Rector. 


In the Roman Catholic Church those specially having cure 
of souls are the pope for the entire Church, the bishops in 
their dioceses, and the parish priests in their respective 
parishes : others may likewise have part in the cure of souls 
in subordination to these.! 


Vicars were originally mere stipendiary curates appointed 
by the spiritual corporation who held the revenues of the 
benefice, and generally were of their number, and removable 
at their pleasure.2 However, by the 4th Hen. IV, c.12., they 
were declared to be not so removable, and they were to be 
regularly instituted and inducted, and to be sufficiently 


(1) The Catholic Encyclopedia (Catenian Edition, iv). 
(2) Dale’s Clergyman’s Legal Handbook. 
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endowed. (Actually in Sussex, the Vicarages of Piddinghoe 
and Brighton were endowed as early as 1253).4 

After the dissolution of the monasteries, the lay impropriators 
had to provide for the cure of souls, and nominated curates, 
who were licensed to the cure and thus became perpetual.s 
A Perpetual Curacy of ancient foundation may be 
distinguished from a mere ancient chapelry by its possession 
of parochial rights—as rights of baptism and burial, the 
non-liability of the inhabitants in its district to be rated to the 
mother-church, and the right of the incumbent to small 
tithes and surplice-fees.® 

The gradual change of meaning of the title Curate to indicate 
a subordinate priest would seem to be due to the non-residence 
of the Incumbent and pluralities. In 1832, out of 26 Bishops, 
no less than 21 (including Bishop Maltby of Chichester, who 
was also Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn) were Pluralists.7 

At Newhaven’ many curates appear in the registers from 
1727 onwards, but although there were Chantry Priests in the 
reigns of Hen. V, Hen. VII, and Mary, the first suggestion 
of a Curate as an assistant priest is in 1583. The then Rector 
was Thomas Maudeslye,’ but an entry in the Visitation Books 
reads :— 

““Meeching. May roth, 1583. Cartwright the curate 
admonished for solemnizing matrimony last Lent.’’!® 

(Incidentally, notwithstanding this reprimand, Adam 

Cartwright was installed as Rector of Denton the following 


year.) LAURENCE F. FIELD. 


THE SITE OF ISLESHAM CHURCH.—In a recent number 
(S.N.Q. vi, 112) Mr. Peckham raised the question of the exact 
site of the church of the lost parish of Islesham. He suggested 
two alternative parcels of glebe shown on the map 
accompanying his note and decided that the one ‘ which on 
general grounds seems the more likely is the small piece of 
glebe, containing Ir. 35p., lying south of parcel 141,’ and 
bounded on the west by a road running approximately north 
and south. The solution of the problem, as of so many other 


(3) idem. 

(4) Horsfield’s History & Antiquities of Lewes. 

(5) Dale’s Clergyman’s Legal Handbook. 

(6) Vesey’s sen., Reports. 

(7) Hore’s History of the Church of England. 

(8) Meeching Parish Registers. 

(9) Lansdowne MSS. 

(10) Act Books of the Archdeaconry Court of Lewes. 
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obscure points in Sussex history, is to be found in the Dunkin 
MSS. and justifies Mr. Peckham’s choice. 

In Add. MS. 39337, f.110, is a quotation from a terrier of 
Climping, dated 1635 :— 

‘Item on Hemplott commonly called ye Chappell Garden, 
lying in Ilesham, conteyning by estimation halfe an 
acre more or less, bounded on ye house, gardens and 
lands of Mr. William Edmunds on ye north, east and 
south, and upon Illsham Streett on ye west, all and every 
ye p'misses at the p'sent being in ye occupation of Mr. 
John White vicar of Climping.’ 


This is clearly the piece of glebe in question and the name 
‘Chappell Garden’ seems decisive. The spade, or an air 
photograph, might put the matter beyond doubt and give us, 
at least, the ground-plan of the lost church. 

Ll. F. SALZMAN, 


A WEALDEN RIDGEWAY. (see p.171).—There can be 
little doubt that many of the roads along the tops of the main 
Wealden ridges are very ancient tracks, and Mr. Straker’s 
note does a valuable service in calling attention to what is 
probably the longest and most important of them. I have 
since been able to visit the short portion in Rushton Park, 
between Vinehall and Mountfield, which has gone out of use, 
and a view of the ground confirms that a track did once exist 
there. Parts of the now derelict lane which is shown on the 
Tithe Map as joining Vinehall and Riverhall Bridge are quite 
clear as an overgrown hollow way, but the short portion 
connecting this towards Mountfield, which the Tithe Map 
does not show, is also just traceable as a very faint hollow 
slanting down the hillside through the park to a point almost 
opposite the turning to Mountfield from the John’s Cross- 
Battle main road. This turning is, of course, a modern link, 
but the above inclinations show that an earlier track to the 
west did exist here. The point is of some importance in 
supporting the continuity of the ridgeway route. 

I. D. MARGARY. 





ADDITION. 


The article in our last issue entitled ‘A Wealden Ridgeway,” 
p.17I, was written by Mr. Ernest Straker, F.S.A., whose name 
should have appeared under the title. 





